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Educational Service at once left to join the Army.
It would be unjust to criticize them for that action.
Unlike their fellow countrymen in the other branches
of the Civil Service, they had little reason to study
the convenience of an employer who treated them so
parsimoniously.

The Egyptian student, emotional and impulsive as
a child, had become absorbed in politics. No one pro-
claimed his patriotism more loudly than he, and no
one criticized more fiercely the friendly relations which
the Sultan and the Ministers maintained with the
representatives of Great Britain. He openly de-
nounced his rulers as the betrayers of their country.
Unfortunately there was no authority to give him
a truer understanding of the situation. His class-
master was there to teach the syllabus of the Ministry
of Education, not to talk of subjects outside that
programme: his parents ignored the truth, or were
as unconscious of it as their offspring: the Press,
closely muzzled between orders issued by the Army
and instructions given by the Civil Administration,
had ceased to guide public opinion:l and members
of the Legislative Assembly, from the permanent
adjournment of the Chamber, had no opportunity of
eliciting the facts. In these conditions each college
and school became an arena where older students
without remonstrance harangued the younger upon
the treachery of their Government towards Egypt.
The Ministry of Education, short of staff and ham-
pered by centralization, could not combat the evil.
The Council of Ministers, perhaps unaware of the
extent of the propaganda, made no move ; and since

1 Its methods were the subject of severe and not always unjust
criticism. The Times defined the Egyptian censorship as c the most
incompetent, the most inept, and the most savagely ruthless in any
country under British control, not excepting Mesopotamia '. It may
be added that the control of the censorship was vested in the hands
of the Egyptian Government.